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Your Executor 


Why appoint a Trust Company ? 
BECAUSE— 


IT is a permanent institution. 

IT is never sick or off duty. 

IT specializes in trust business. 

ITS sole aim is to carry out the terms of your will 
efficiently and without prejudice. 


There are other reasons—let these suffice here — which 
are contained in our booklet, “Concerning Trusts and 
Wills.’ A copy sent on request. 


Write or call for Booklet B4 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


CATS 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


ORDER BY NAME 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 
255 Wationes Street Coolidge Corner 


NEWTON BROOKLINE der: 
"564 Commonwealth Ave 41 Concord Street Mo ate 


NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM Price 


Exceptional 


AW YE R’ | Value 


CRYSTAL S. S. PIERCE 
mud BLUE COMPANY 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO.. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


FIFTY-NINTH YEAR BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Undertakers Where is My S.MAN 


E Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D. D..$1. 
Chanels Carriage and Motor Service The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island,N.Y. 


2323-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 
Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 


There is nothing just as i 


good as the 


Old Grist Mill } | 
Dog Bread 


| 
| IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF | 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


BOSTON 
A most comfortable and convenient place to stop at. 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLANS 
Only two blocks from South Terminal Station. North 
Union Station easily reached by Elevated Railroad. 
JAMES G. HICKEY Sendfor TILLY HAYNES 
Manager Circular Proprietor 


THE PET-DOG BOARDING DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL will receive 
for Board and care pet dogs whose owners desire a 
| safe and thoroughly well managed place in ‘which to leave 

them. This department is under the direct oversight of 
| the Doctors of the Hospital. For terms and for all other 
information relative to this department, address: THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION _ OF 


Station, Boston. Telephone. Brookline 6100. 
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U §S. Trade Mark, Registered 


- ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


— COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at the Plimpton Press, Lenox St., Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Norwood Office: Lenox Street 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station 
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IF man were just, no animal need ask for mercy. 


SINCE God is just, it is only for mercy that 
man dare ask. 


Ir any of our readers has a last year’s auto- 
mobile Blue Book to spare, it would be of great 
service to our agents. 


OUR first war loan is $2,000,000,000. Great 
Britain has raised $21,021,400,000. If the war 
lasts we see here something of what is before us. 


IT is common testimony, Europe bears out the 
statement, that war brings a large increase in 
juvenile crime. Never was the work of humane 
education more necessary than now. 


THE Royal S. P. C. A., of London, is authority 
for the statement that in comparison with 60 
per cent. losses among the horses and mules in 
the South African war, the loss at the present 
time is but 15 per cent. 


JOHN BURROUGHS has said: “Germany 
may become the dominant power in Europe, 
but that end will never be achieved by the force 
of arms, but by superior efficiency in the arts 
of peace. The law of nature holds, that the na- 
tion which is most just and most humane shall 
prevail.” 


Few armies have ever entered a great war 
with less of personal animosity against the foe 
than the American army enters this one. It is 
against a system of government, against certain 
political principles, that we have taken up arms. 
Heaven save us from the bitterness of hate and 
the spirit of revenge! 


Our boys and girls constitute the Nation’s last 
line of defense, and if this is to be a long war 
they will eventually be our first line of defense 
when that time arrives. They should be fit for 
the job. September should find our educational 
institutions prepared to carry on school as usual. 
— Advocate of Peace 


MILITARISTS have always smiled at the 
dreamer’s vision of a warless world. David 
Lloyd George may be a dreamer. He is also a 
statesman and a man of affairs. Recently he 
said: “‘Today we are waging the most devastat- 
ing war the world has ever seen. Tomorrow, 
tomorrow, not perhaps distant tomorrow, war 
may be abolished forever from the category of 
human crimes.” 


WHILE so many are advocating the wholesale 
destruction of our dogs it is well for us to read 
the words of C. D. Muller, of London, who says 
that conditions in London are such that if an 
able-bodied, long-legged animal is seen on the 
streets people remark as to the reason he has 
not gone to the war. He is considered almost 
as unpatriotic as a man who would refuse to 
enlist to fight for his country. 


SHOULD we wish for-a crushing defeat of 
Germany? Thoughtful people, we believe, do 
not. What the world wants when this war ends 
is an abiding peace. This is far surer if neither 
side is wholly humiliated. The utterly defeated 
would cherish the bitterness, the resentment, 
that would prompt to a day of revenge. The 
triumphantly victorious could hardly be counted 
upon to agree to terms of peace that would be 
just to the vanquished. 


WE STAND BY THE DOG 


HE following from the Christian Science 
Monitor has our hearty endorsement: — 


The protest recently issued by the Animal 
Defense and Anti-Vivisection Society of London, 
against the official intimation to dog owners, 
that it might be regarded as a patriotic duty to 
destroy dogs, rather than “waste food upon 
them,” will find many sympathizers. “Official 
dustbins of the past,” the appeal declares, 
“have revealed a deplorable waste of bread and 
meat, and the depredations of the drink trade 
on our supplies of grain and sugar are infinitely 
more dangerous to the life of the nation than 
the consumption of household scraps by dogs. 
The dog never deserts his master in the hour of 
danger; are we to desert him meanly in the hour 
of panic?” 


OUR DISGRACE 


OTHING reported from the battlefields of 
Europe has been more brutal, more inhu- 
man, than the lynching of a Negro a few weeks ago 
in Memphis, Tennessee. That shameful affair, 
followed by the horrors of the East St. Louis 
debauch of arson, torture, and murder, at the 
very hour when the nation is professedly stand- 
ing as the defender of manhood rights and human 
freedom, must seem incredible to the civilized 
world. There are evidently men among us as 
savage and cruel as any we have denounced 
across the sea. 


Unless the government of the United States 
sets itself resolutely to protect the sacred rights 
of its citizens, who at last will blame the twelve 
millions of the colored race if they rise in deter- 
mined rebellion to vindicate their rights by the 
only forces left at their command? No other 
race has equalled, in patient suffering of injustice 
and wrong, the colored race. At times it has 
almost seemed as if they had won their plea for 
justice by obedience to the Christian teaching of 
returning good for evil. But they too are hu- 
man, and the day may be nearer than we think 
when lowly, enduring patience, outraged beyond 
measure, will give way to the spirit which will 
demand justice. It was out of this spirit that 
America was born. 


Put yourself, white American citizen, in the 
colored man’s place! How long would you 
endure at the hands of your fellow-citizens the 
cruel injustices that are being heaped upon 
him? 


THE DOG POISONER 


N a clipping from the Advance of Calhoun, 
South Carolina, sent us by a friend, we read 
a distressing story of the deliberate poisoning 
of a puppy, with this vigorous comment: — 
““What of the wretch who placed the poison 
where an innocent little pup would get it through 
its instinct of nature? Will his soul ever suffer 
as that poor little pup did? We hope that a 
merciful God will spare him such, but unless God, 
in His mercy, should intervene, some day that 
soul will writhe in an endless torment where ten 
thousand yelping curs will be called to pass be- 
fore his face to shield his gaze from the sight 
of a poisoned pup.” 3 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Mass. S. P. C. A. Vacation Farms at Methuen 


E have now at our Rest Farm for Horses, : ‘ 7 

at Methuen, forty-two horses enjoying the 
luxury of large pastures which, because of the 
frequent rains, are in unusually fine condition. 
Many of these horses, more than half at present, 
are from city streets where they have traveled 
for years the hard pavements. Nearly half 
of them have been shipped from Boston, their 
rest days, in many instances, made possible by 
generous friends who have contributed to our 
“‘Horses’ Vacation Fund.” 

It has been interesting to see them when first 
turned into the pasture. Though apparently 
giving little evidence of surplus ambition when 
entering the gate, once the halters have been 
removed, and the consciousness of actual free- 
dom has dawned upon them, they have started 
in for a frolic, kicking up their heels, racing here 
and there with heads and tails in air, then lying 
down for a good roll on the cool green grass. 
They soon become acquainted with their fellow 
guests, and generally select their special com- 
panions with whom they keep close company. 
One Boston horse in particular took a fancy to a 
stranger he found in the pasture and positively 


2 to be found in New England. Its meadows, its 


pastures, its fine groups of oaks, maples, and 
hickories are the results of many years of 
thoughtful care and planning. The land is 
just rolling enough to make the landscape view 
exceedingly effective. 

It will be readily understood that only through 
the generosity of our friends will it be possible 
to maintain such a rest home. Where horse- 
owners are able to pay for the board of their 
horses they are expected to do so, but many 
horses are being taken, and will be taken, whose 
owners are glad to give them a rest but are so 
situated as not to be able to make any com- 
pensation. The farm is being managed as 
economically as possible. Every dollar of 
outgo and income is carefully looked after. This 
year it is under the personal supervision of the 
President of our Societies, who is there nights 
and mornings, Saturdays and Sundays, and 
often a mid-week day. The high cost, however, 
of grain, fertilizers, and labor calls for no little 
outlay if the land is to be kept in the best state 
of productiveness for raising the large amount 


THE STABLE WE ARE PERMITTED TO USE of hay and green forage annually needed. Here 


refused to allow any other horse to come near 
her. 

All the pastures have excellent sheds where 
the horses can find shelter at night or when it 
rains, and abundance of shade. Fresh running 
water in large troughs is always accessible. 
Those needing it are fed grain every day, and 
every day they are all carefully looked over. 
Just now two of Uncle Sam’s cavalry mounts 
are in our charge. A week or two before the 
horses are returned to work they are taken to 
the stable, put back on hay and grain, groomed 
and hardened up once more for service. 

Several acres of corn and oats have been 
planted to feed green when the pastures begin 
to grow dry. This green forage is cut and 
teamed daily to the pastures when the season 
demands it. 


The Rest Farm Pictures 


The photographs reproduced in this issue 
readers some idea of the way it looks and of its 

many advantages. Few more beautiful farms are SIX OF THE TWENTY-FIVE HORSES IN ONE OF TWO TWENTY-ACRE PASTURES 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A CORNER OF THE “ REST 


is another place lovers of animals, we are confi- 
dent, will be glad to help sustain by their gifts. 
Both the Farm and the Hospital the Society 
can maintain only as its friends contribute for 
these ends. No Hospital and Rest Home doing 
for animals what we are doing, and giving so 
large a percentage of service for which no com- 
pensation is received, could long exist were they 
not_the recipients of many generous gifts. 


Serving Our Country ; 


..To do our part toward meeting the food 
supply for the coming year we planted more 


HOME” 


than two acres of potatoes at our Rest Farm. 
They have had the best of cultivation and spray- 
ing, and give every evidence of a large yield 
this autumn. Nearly an acre of white beans 
has been planted and the promise here also is 
excellent for a contribution to the demand for 
Massachusetts’ celebrated Boston Baked Beans! 

This effort to increase the food supply of the 
country has, of course, necessitated some addi- 
tional expense and involved the employment of 
some extra labor. We believe we shall find the 
experiment, however, more than paying for it- 
self. Our hay crop, all under cover, and har- 


IN THE COW PASTURE 


vested with scarcely any damage at all, from 
rain, will be something over a hundred tons. 
To put this in in fine condition and at a cost of 
not over $3.50 a ton we think a pretty good 
record. This autumn several of the meadows 
will be turned over, fertilized and reseeded. We 
shall be able, weather conditions permitting, by 
this means to increase our hay crop another 
year by thirty or forty per cent. 

Vacation homes for horses will some day be- 
come common. What living creature needs 
and deserves vacation rest amid his life of labor 
more than the faithful toiler, the horse ? 


SERVING THE COUNTRY — FIELDS OF POTATOES, CORN, BEANS, AND CARROTS 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Progress To and Fro 
CECIL E. HICKS 


OU are right, Mister, I did come from a 

farm, and many a time I have wished my- 
self back there again. There are other exiled 
horses in this city that wish the same thing. 

“‘City life may be needed to give one the 
finish or round one into form, but when a horse 
gets rounded and starts on the down grade he’s 
soon done. 

“Look at me now, you will see what I mean. 
Wise in the ways of the things around me but 
soon my wheels will fail to turn, then I go on 
the scrap pile or the soap-maker will utilize my 
remains. 

“* At four years of age I left the farm on which 
I was raised because I had an ambition to do 
great things, and knew how to put on airs when 
the buyers came. 

“‘T went to the city to pull a fine carriage for 
a millionaire’s home. I was some proud then, 
I tell you, for I had all the appearance of class 
and form, and the fine trappings just suited my 
tone. My driver wore a handsome uniform 
with gold buttons and had a footman to ride 
with him. 

“T was a bit green at first, but by watching 
my mate I was quick to learn. I thought I was 
some important horse for the others envied my 
supple strength and c!ean-cut lines. 

“Then one day the fine mistress decided we 
were out of date, that she could not use horses. 
They were common, and used by the ordinary 
herd, and folks with much money should use a 
limousine. We were discarded, laid on the altar 
of progress, superseded by a machine. 

“For me this was a hard blow, for I knew what 
it meant, but what could I do? I should have 
stayed in my own little pond. 

“Next I found myself pulling a delivery 
wagon for a big department store. There I 
had no time to put on airs, for the work was hard 
and the hours long and my poor feet always 
sore. 

“At Christmas time the work was hardest, 
going out with bigger loads in the sleet and snow 
with hardly time for meals, for the goods had to 
be moved. 

“T often pondered over the old life on the farm, 
with hardly anything to do in the winter but 
kick up my heels after eating and sleeping in a 
nice warm stall. There I was an individual; 
here, among a great mob of horses, I hardly had 
a name. 

“Even that was not as bad as what was to 
follow, but I didn’t know it then. Soon we 
were competing with that self-propelling machine 
again and it was bound to win. Progress was 
crushing us down. : 

“When the store discarded us I was lean, my 
coat was rough, my feet were tender and sore. 
In that condition it was hard to find a good home, 
so I went to my present owner for a mere song. 
Pulling a fish wagon or hauling rags and bottles 
is no honor, and the crowning insult was answer- 
ing to the name of ‘Bones.’ 

“That is what I call a come-down to one who 
was too proud to stay on the farm. But I 
could see only the glitter and glamour of city 
life and did not know that the slick, glossy coat, 
the head held high, and the shiny trappings only 
added another pain. 

“Now I can see the old homestead as it looked 
in the springtime, with the pasture green all 
over and the cool, clear water in the spring 
under the old elm trees where we horses used to 
stand round and nod, sheltered from the bright 
warm sun. 


“Not knowing any better, I thought the work 
was hard and grinding; that monotony was only 
found on a farm; that if something exciting 
would happen every day I would be happy, but 
there is such a thing as too much happening 
when you get to know. 

“‘On Sunday I used to take the boy and the girl 
to church, for we three were young and frisky 
then and didn’t mind a Sunday trip. Now it 
has been so-long since any lovers sat behind 
me that I have forgotten how to act. 

“We old farmers are welcomed to the cities; 
they are glad to take us in, but the march of 
progress soon gets us, squeezes us dry, then 
throws us aside. By the time we learn to take 
this life as we find it we are worn out or almost 
dead. 

“Only yesterday when crossing the river I 
saw a fine automobile knock a mule from the 
bridge. It encroached on his right-of-way, forc- 
ing him to one side. It was not much of a drop 
to the water; to a city mule that was an easy 
slide, and as he swam to the shore I heard him 
say: ‘Don’t block progress! I guess that’s a 
new trick I’ve got to learn.’ 

“Often when standing drowsing near the 
curb I see a friend in the passing throng; some 
old farmer that thinks he has graduated, and 
has left his boyhood home. Dressed in new 
clothes and a white collar that ill becomes him, 
trying to find contentment as the rushing current 
of humanity carries him along. Then I just 
ache to go nuzzle him and rub my soft nose in 
his gentle, calloused hand, but I can’t, for you 
see this progress has got him. And progress is 
a most wonderful thing. 

“In this great humane age of ours I often 
think if there’s ever any such thing as animal 
emancipation, I, for one, will spend my last 
days on a farm.” 


WHY NOT— A SEMI-ANNUAL INSPEC- 
TION OF HORSES 


ROBERT LEE STE. FLEURE, 


Agent of the Western Pennsylvania Humane 
Society, East Liberty 


N my various years of experience as a humane 

society agent, and in course of conversations 
with others interested in the humane work, it 
appears to me that a great deal of good might be 
accomplished and much relief afforded unfit 
horses if a semi-annual inspection of horses were 
to be made each year by the various local hu- 
mane organizations throughout the country. 
Automobiles are all identified by a license tag by 
which the name and address of the owner is easily 
located, and in some States vehicle licenses 
are issued for horse-drawn equipages, but in the 
majority of communities countless horses are 
being driven attached to wagons without any 
marks of identification whatsoever,. and in 
many cases of cruelty, citizens are unable to 
secure any clue to the perpetrator and are unable 
to aid the local society in prosecuting, due to 
this fact. 

My idea is to have a tag issued twice a year, 
bearing the name and address of the owner of 
the horse, the name of the horse, color, sex, and 
age, said tags to be affixed after the horse has 
been inspected and pronounced O.K. by a 
veterinary, under the auspices of the local hu- 
mane society. This tag to be worn by the horse, 
placed within a leather-rimmed holder, covered 
with isinglass, so that it will not be torn off or 


destroyed and to be returned to the issuing 
society upon next inspection and replaced with 
a new card. In this way all horses will be 
properly identified, and unless the horse is in 
fit condition to be worked, no tag should be 
issued to same. 


Name of owner: — 

Address: | 
Name of horse: — 
Color: 
Sex: — 
Age:— | 
This horse inspected & found O.K. 
(Date) Veterinary. 


| HUMANE SOCIETY | 
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Although it might seem difficult to accomplish 
this inspection, I do not think such would prove 
the case. My experience with veterinary sur- 
geons has been that they are always kindly dis- 
posed to the humane society and I believe that 
a sufficient number would volunteer in each 
city to make the necessary inspections every six 
months. Two weeks should suffice in most 
localities to inspect all horses, which should be 
brought to some spot designated by the humane 
society and ample notice given ahead of time in 
all local newspapers and bulletins. A register 
should then be made of all tags issued with a 
complete copy of the information contained on 
tag in same, and retained in the local society’s 
office. 

It would then follow that any horse seen on the 
streets without the tag should at once be in- 
spected by the humane officer on patrol, and it 
would undoubtedly be a further aid if either by 
means of local city ordinances or State legisla- 
tion, it be made a misdemeanor for any horse to 
be worked without displaying such a tag. A 
nominal fine, say of two to five dollars, would be 
sufficient penalty to amply enforce this regula- 
tion. I also believe that a small fee to defray 
the expenses of printing the tags, registering, 
etc., should be charged the horse owner; about 
fifty cents per horse would cover all expenses. 

With this system in use, two results would be 
accomplished: first, the means of enabling any 
officer or citizen to promptly identify a horse in 
cases of cruelty, and prosecute the offender; 
and, second, the undoubted removal from ser- 
vice of many old and worn-out horses who 
could not possibly pass inspection. 


OVERLOADED 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


THE road was muddy and the hill was steep, 
The horses willing, faithful, but, alas, 

Their straining muscles strove in vain to reach 
The summit aimed at by the driver’s lash. 

Once more the quiv’ring flesh is made to feel 
The stinging whip, — once more the beasts essay 
Its mandate to obey, and yet in vain. 

Man’s limitations can be voiced, but when 

A brave horse finds his Rubicon is reached 

He must submit to urging that would call 

From humans a remonstrance or a groan. 
When will men learn that e’en a horse can know 
The limit of his strength, and when he shows 
His willingness unequal to the strain, 

Slacken the rein and lend a helping hand? 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


THE INTERESTING LOON 


HE loon is one of the most 
beautiful and graceful of 

the wild water-fowl, rivalling the 
wood-duck in the markings of its 
plumage. On our Northern lakes 
there is no bird that can dive 
quicker or swim faster. Awkward 
and clumsy on land but so active 
and alert is it in the water that 
it can dodge bullets. ‘The loon 
is a cousin to the beaver,” says 
John Burroughs. “It has the 
feathers of a bird and the fur 
of an animal, and the heart of 
both. It is as quick and cunning 
as it is bold and resolute. When 
disabled so that it can neither 
dive nor fly, it is said to face its 
foe, look him in the face with 
its clear piercing eye, and fight 


resolutely till death. The gun- 
ners say there is something in the 
wailing, piteous cry, when dying, 
almost human in its agony.” 

For the accompanying cut we are indebted 
to The King’s Own, Toronto. 


WHAT DO THE BIRDS SING? 
WALTER K. PUTNEY 


EE-ZEE-ZEE-EE” is the song of many of 

the warblers. The black-throated green 
warbler is said to sing “Cheese, Cheese, a Little 
More Cheese!”’ and as you listen to the song 
you can catch something about cheese in it! 
Bradford Torrey interprets the same song as 
“Trees, trees, murmuring trees!’’ so you see, we 
do not all think alike. 

It is interesting indeed to take the different 
interpretations and attempt to hear the word- 
ing for ourselves. One summer, not long since, 
I was visiting an uncle in lower New Hampshire. 
We heard a towhee sing his beautiful little 
melody, which causes him to be called che- 
wink. That was not disputed; he certainly did 
say “chewink” very plainly indeed. But when 
we came to interpret his other, and longer, 
song, we certainly had an argument. I declared 
that he distinctly said,‘‘ Where’s your breeeeeze? ”’ 
while my father declared with emphasis that 
he very plainly declared that it was time to 
“pick your peas!” After we had talked for 
some time a friend told us that the common 
interpretation around any section where country 
dances were held was, ‘‘ Dick, you fiddle-iddle- 
iddle.” 

That bright golden summer spot, the gold- 
finch, is one of the most cheerful of our feathered 
friends, and yet no two people can agree upon 
what he sings. ‘‘Hear me, hear me, dearie?”’ 
is one way his song is put to words, while 
another is, ““So here we go, so here we go!” 
Never mind, I always had my own idea of what 
he says, and I think that anybody ought to hear 
the same words in his song. They are ‘“Cheery, 
now, be cheery,” and his whole attitude reflects 
cheerfulness. But I suppose that you will 
have your own way of wording that song, and 
you have a perfect right to do so; that’s half 
the fun in bird work! 

There are many of our common birds that 
will fully repay you for the time you spend in 
listening to them. The earliest is the song 
sparrow and Thoreau expressed the song as, 
“Maids, maids, maids! Hang on your tea- 
kettle-ettle-ettle!” Then there is the blue- 
bird who sighs with happiness as he announces 
that spring is at his heels and exclaims, ‘‘ Dear, 
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dear! Think of it, think of it!”” The disgusted 
flicker, as he turns from some capering smaller 
creature, exclaims, ‘Wit? What wit! What 
wit! What wit!” The Baltimore oriole has 
evidently been having a hard time persuading 
his mate to do something he has been urgently 
seeking. Finally she assents and he exclaims, 
“Will you? , Will you really, really, truly?” 
and she answers, “I will.” 

The tanager is impatient; or perhaps he thinks 
his mate is, for he says, ‘‘Pshaw! Wait, wait, 
wait for me. Wait!” And so we may find in 
bird life the same kind of talk that we human 
beings hear amongst ourselves. One of the 
greatest pleasures is to spend a portion of each 
day in listening to those songs about you and 
interpreting them. You will note that there 
are many ventriloquists in the trees; that the 
songs of different individuals vary; that you 
can fit one interpretation to one singer and not 
to his neighbor of the same color; that there 
are a thousand and one things in bird songs 
and calls that you never noticed before, although 
you had heard them over and over again. It is 
lots of fun; just try it and see! 


THE Hondards had a canary bird which used 
to step backwards and forwards on its perch 
when I was playing, quickly or slowly, keeping 
exact time to the music. Those who do not care 
for dumb animals would scarcely believe the 
stories of their intelligence which can be told by 
those who closely observe them.” 
Exiz. Kine in The Ohio Catholic Monthly 


THE owner of a valuable Guernsey cow, in 
Elkton, Indiana, writes to tell us the pathetic 
story of the sufferings of the animal which had 
to be destroyed as the result of an injury to one 
of her eyes. The cow was struck by a stone 
thrown by a boy while she was at pasture. We 
hope all our Bands of Mercy and Boy Scout 
troops, especially in farming communities, will 
warn not only their own members but all boys 
of the thoughtless cruelty of stoning animals 
and the possible serious result. 


A LIVE FIELD WORKER 


ISS BLANCHE FINLEY, one of the 

field workers of the American Humane 

Education Society in South Carolina, during 

one month, visited 27 schools, gave 32 talks, and 

enrolled 2542 children in 62 Bands of Mercy. 

She also gave addresses at two community 
meetings. 


DICKEY BROWN 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


In driving through a country town 
One day, we called on Mrs. Brown, 

A farmer’s wife, and as we three 

Were silling on the long sellee 

That stood upon the porch outside, 

A rooster marched with pompous stride 
Across the porch, and flutlering 

His handsome plumage, with a spring 
Upon the seat he cuddled down 

Quite close beside good Mrs. Brown. 


We were amazed to see this sight — 

A rooster there as though by right 

Of eminent domain. Then said 

The farmer’s wife: ‘‘ This fowl we bred 
Here on the place: when but a chick 

He threw his wing out —’lis a trick 

Of fowls, you know. He seemed distraught 
With pain and fright; at last I caught 
The little chap and set his wing — 

’Twas simply out of joint — poor thing! 


“Well, from that day he’s followed me 
Just like a dog continually. 

Whether indoors I am or out 

My Dickey follows me about. 

His favorite seat is this settee, 

Cuddled up very close to me, 

And sometimes right within my lap 

He settles down and takes a nap. 

He’s just the nicest bird in town; 

Aren’t you, old Dick?” said Mrs. Brown. 


BURNING THE AIGRETTES 


IEN thousand dollars’ worth of aigrettes, 

the beautiful bridal plumes of the snowy 
herons, were placed in a pile and burned in 
public recently by the Conservation Commission 
of New York. These egret feathers repre- 
sented a year’s seizure by the officials in their 
efforts to stop the illegal traffic, and yet they 
afforded only a passing glimpse of one of the 
most cruel and inhumane practices ever directed 
against innocent bird life. 

The snowy heron whose plumage constitutes 
the “white badge of cruelty”’ seems destined to 
be forever removed from the world’s birds. 
Laws prohibiting the sale or possession for sale, 
which several States have passed, are inadequate 
to stay the slaughter and traffic that is fraught 
with the greatest of cruelty. The plume birds 
have been nearly exterminated in the United 
States and Mexico, and the same condition of 
affairs will soon exist in tropical America. This 
extermination will come about because of the 
fact that the young are left to starve in the nest 
when the old birds are killed. Could the wearing 
of the aigrette be made a misdemeanor these 
birds of surpassing beauty might yet be pre- 
served. 


I SAW with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 

For people to eat, 

Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


“T saw in a vision 
The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street.” 
Hopcson 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 
EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 


tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. 


HUMANE KILLING 


S M. DODINGTON, of Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, writes to the Breeder's Gazelle, 
Chicago: — 

“T trust that municipal abattoirs will spring up 
all over your continent. Here in Europe, out- 
side of Great Britain and Turkey, municipal 
abattoirs are the rule in every town, even in 
places of 2000 souls. I only wish you could get 
humane killing introduced on your side. We 
are beginning in Europe to shoot all animals 
previous to bleeding; it saves a deal of suffering. 
I have just completed a formidable inquiry, 
having sent out a list of questions on humane 
killing to all the leading abattoirs in Scandinavia, 
Holland, and Switzerland, and the evidence 
collected shows that humane killing is practical 
in every sense. It will be a great day for the 
States and a triumph for humanity when the 
municipal abattoir is firmly established, and 
when every animal meets a painless end. I 
wish you could see our best abattoirs handling 
hundreds of pigs, and not a squeal; the pigs 
are shot in a trap, which holds them steadily in 
their natural position and allows of their being 
shot.” 

Only when our American communities have 
their municipal abattoirs will the cruelty of our 
methods of slaughtering cease. In the matter of 
humane killing, and sanitary arrangements in 
the destruction of food animals, Germany has 
led the world by thirty years. 


FRENCH ARMY DOGS 


APTAIN A. J. DAWSON, in his recent 

book, “For France,” tells us that every 
French Army Corps has its completely organ- 
ized, fully staffed and equipped camps of dogs, 
administered like any other recognized arm of 
the Service. 

The dog camps consist of huts, as in the case 
of the men’s camps; but there is no front wall 
to these huts, and along the inside of the huts 
are neat kennels, all numbered, and looking like 
miniature stalls in stables, except that each is 
separately roofed. 


Ir you have one friend,” said a philosopher, 
“think yourself happy. A man may have a 
thousand intimate acquaintances, and not a 
friend among them.” And again, he advises: 
“When once you profess yourself a_ friend, 
endeavor to be always such. He can never 
have any true friends, that will be often changing 
them.” — Sacred Heart Review 


Watering Horses at Hydrant Stations 


AT A WATER STATION OF MASS. S.P.C. A. 


THE RIGHT REV. FATHER O’BRIEN 


UR Societies have lost a good friend and one 

of many years’ standing in the death of 

the Right Rev. Mgr. John O’Brien, who died 
July 19, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
had reached the ripe age of 79, having been 
pastor for forty-four years of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart of that city. Father O’Brien was 
among the best loved of the pastors of the arch- 
diocese. By old and young alike he was known 
as “Father John.’ In 1888 he established the 
Sacred Heart Review, which has from the first 
been among the exchanges of Our Dumb Animals. 
Prevented by illness from attending the dedi- 
catory exercises of the Angell Memorial Hospital, 
at which he had been asked to speak, he wrote 
us a very beautiful letter which was read and 
from which we reproduce a sentence or two: — 
“T have been hoping against hope that I 
could find some way to get the better of my 
many ailments so that I might at least be a de- 
lighted spectator of your great celebration; 
but now even this is out of the question. ... 
You doubtless know that the Church, from 
time immemorial, has authorized her ministers 


_to bless the lower animals that minister to our 


wants.” The letter closed with a copy of the 
tender prayer with regard to animals addressed 
by Cardinal Newman to the Founder of his 
Order, St. Philip Neri. 

Father O’Brien was one among the three or 
four clergymen of the State who annually con- 
tributed to the Societies’ work. 


A LAWYER died in an American provincial 
town, and fellow-lawyers wrote over his grave: 

‘Here lies a lawyer and an honest man.” 

Not long after, the governor of the province 
visited the town, and among other places in- 
spected the cemetery. When he came to the 
lawyer’s grave he stopped, read the inscription 
and turning to the head inspector, said: — 

“Look here, my friend. We wink at a good 
many things in this province, but I do object to 
your burying two men in one grave.” 


HE accompanying 

picture, used 
courtesy of the Boston 
Evening Record, shows 
a horse being watered 
at the hydrant station 
of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. in Copley 
Square, opposite thie 
Boston Public Library. 
Four such stations, with 
agents of the Society in 
attendance, have been 
open Boston all 
summer, in addition 
to the service of the 
traveling water cart, 
described in another 
column. During July 
the Society thus watered 
over 110,000 horses, as 
follows: 


Sudbury Street 
station 11,007 
Copley Square 28,349 
South Station . 32,143 
Post Office 
Square 
- Massachusetts 
S:. 4G. &. 
water cart . 3,333 


1 


35,230 


Total . 110,062 


During the first three days of August nearly 
20,000 horses were watered, as follows: — 


Sudbury Street station . . 1,428 
Copley Square 4,555 
South Station 7,094 
Post Office Square ” oe 4,995 
Traveling water cart . . . . 1,015 
Total ee 19,087 
Total July 1-Aug.3 . . 129,149 


THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


The war of the past three years has stirred, 
as never before, the evil passions of men. It 
has bred prejudices and kindled animosities 
that only a new preaching of the Golden Rule 
and a new emphasis upon kindness, brother- 
liness, and humanity can allay. Never was 
the need of humane education so great. The 
man who would put a million dollars into the 
training of the youth of this land in the funda- 
mental principles of justice and kindness to 
every living creature would deserve a place in 
the Hall of Fame. To give this humane edu- 
cation to a child should be universally deemed 
as vital as to teach him to read. 

With the ending of this war the United States 
will doubtless be in a better condition than any 
other nation to respond to the needs of a suffer- 
ing world. Our institutions and the causes of 
our successes will be more widely studied than 
ever. Humane education in every school 
would be one of the noblest object lessons to 
which the attention of visitors from other lands 
could be called. 

Who will give the million dollars? With it 
we would agree to reach every public school 
of the land. Humane education means the 
doom of war. 
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THEODORE W. PEARSON WILLIAM ENOS 
WALTER B. POPE (THOMAS LANGLAN) 


MONTHLY REPORT 


750 
3152 
Number of prosecutions................. 16 
Number of convictions .................. 16 
Horses taken from work ................ 128 
Horses humanely destroyed ............. 107 
Small animals humanely destroyed....... 582 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
6014 


Cattle, swine, and sheep humanely destroyed 43 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a 
bequest of $1019.33 from Mrs. Carrie E. Greene 
of Springfield. It has received gifts of $100 
from Mrs. E. L.; and for army and other horse 
relief, $100 each from Mme. A. C., Mrs. M. H. 
B., and Mrs. L. N. K.; $55.50 from friends in 
Hazleton, Pa.; $50 from a friend; $25 each 
from Mrs. A. F. H., Mrs. J. H.S., and Mrs. 
C. P.; and $20 each from Mrs. F. C. O. P., a 
friend, Miss E. G. H., Miss E. H. B., Dr. F. P. 
S., and Miss H. B. I. 

The Society has been remembered in the will 
of William T. Connelly of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges a bequest of $508.38 from a 
Massachusetts friend. It has received gifts 
of $100 from Mrs. G. G. W., $66.61 from a 
co-worker for the distribution of humane litera- 
ture, $30.80 from the State Normal School, 
East Radford, Va., and $22.06 from Mrs. T. C., 
and $144.42, interest. 

August 14, 1917. 


THREE dollars, if sent in one order, will pay 
for five new subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals. 
Think of five of your friends, grown people or 
children, and send in their names with this 
amount. It will be a good investment for you, 
and your friends will appreciate your kind 
thought and enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Telephone Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, m.p.c., v.s. 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. | Resident 
J. G. M. DEVITA, v.m.v. Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. ) 


C. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. Visiting 
T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s. § Veterinarians 


Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 

Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, | 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Sat- | 
urday from 11 to 1. 


| 184 Longwood Avenue 


Pet-dog Boarding Department 


Under direct oversight of the Doctors of 
the Hospital 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 259 Cases 350 
Dogs 156 Dogs 221 
Cats 48 Cats 119 
Horses 53 Horses 4 
Birds 2 Birds 3 
Operations 79 Calf 1 
Skunk 1 
Rabbit 1 
Hospital cases since opening March 1, 
1915 6,322 
Free Dispensary cases . 8,404 
Total . 14,726 


NEW RECORD FOR AMBULANCES 


URING the spell of unprecedented heat, 

July 29 to August 3, the motor ambulances 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. were called for 
so frequently that they were in almost con- 
tinuous service. Between noon and midnight, 
August 2, eighteen calls were responded to, 
which necessitated many long runs. Veterina- 
rians, drivers, and assistants worked day and 
night to relieve horses stricken with the heat 
and all our resources and equipment were taxed 
to the utmost. Our ambulances at such a 
critical time enable our hospital staff to do 
what is otherwise impossible. 


NEW AMBULANCE IN LOWELL 


HE Humane Society of Lowell, Massachu- 

setts, has recently put in commission a new 
motor ambulance with a larger capacity than 
its former one for carrying dogs and other small 
animals. Since a motor ambulance was first 
used, three years ago, the work of the Society 
has grown rapidly. 

President Frederick P. Marble declares that 
in all the years since he first became interested 
in the society there was never a time when a 
greater and better work was done than now. 
Conditions among the animals have greatly 
improved. Agent C. F. Richardson and _ his 
assistant, C. Fred Gilmore, find the motor ambu- 
lance a great help in their work. In the new 
ambulance there is an emergency veterinary 
kit and appliances which will make the ambu- 
lance more valuable to the community than 
ever. 


ANOTHER PERIL FOR BIRDS 


AD was the fate of these hapless birds. 
It was not a trap or snare artfully set for 
them, but a sluggish stream of shining, sticky 
tar, oozing from a barrel in the noonday heat, 
which brought them to their untimely end. 
Perhaps they thought it something good to eat. 
Several of them had given up the struggle, 
having exhausted their last bit of strength 
before they were discovered, and the rest were 
spared a lingering death by a few drops of 
chloroform administered by a doctor at the 
Angell Hospital. 

It was another peril added to the scores, 
perhaps hundreds, that lurk on every side for 
unwary birds—an incident — but enough to 
make one pause for a moment and reflect upon 
the dangers that continually confront little 
birds. 


MEDAL FOR HUMANITY 


MEDAL “Awarded for Humanity” has 

been presented to Edward C. J. Ronan, 
aged 15 years, by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
Groping his way through blinding smoke ina 
burning stable in South Boston, the boy wrapped 
his jacket about the head of one of the two 
horses stabled in the building and led him to 
safety before the fire department arrived. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount 
of the annuity will necessarily depend upon the 
age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Alfred Bowditch, Lau- 
rence Minot, and Thomas Nelson Perkins, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this arrange- 
ment obtain a better income for life than could 
be had with equal safety by the usual methods 
of investment, while avoiding the risks and 
waste of a will contest, and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviInG 
CREATURE. 


American bumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties, see back cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


ALFRED BowpiTcH LauRENCE MINotT 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. : Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . France 
William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian K6bler. Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé Japan 
Edward C. Butler Se Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . . . Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 
Bands of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rey. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 

James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


LIBERTY BONDS 


The friend who promised to present four 
Liberty Bonds of fifty dollars each, one to the 
American Humane Education Society, one to 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., one to the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, and one to the “‘ Be 
Kind to Animals” campaign, did not wait for 
the Bonds to be issued but has forwarded the 
temporary certificates. As we have not received 
any more, we suppose our friends who contem- 
plate following this example of presenting our 
Societies with some of the Bonds, are waiting 
for the actual issue of the Bonds. Humane So- 
cieties are not immune from the high cost of 
living, and we hope the friends of animals will 
remember our needs at this time. 


OUR LITERATURE IN PERU 


PANISH literature for free distribution in 

Lima, Peru, has been sent by the American 
Humane Education Society to the Evangelical 
Union of South America, upon request of that 
organization. Copies of “Black Beauty,” 
Horse’s Prayer,” Mr. Angell’s ‘Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness,” our eight special humane edu- 
cation leaflets, and Band of Mercy pledge cards, 
all of which we have had translated and pub- 
lished in Spanish, went forward in response to 
this urgent appeal. 

“The treatment of dumb animals here is very 
shocking, due I believe not to wilfulness but to 
ignorance,’ writes the missionary who offers to 
distribute this literature. We have almost 
unlimited opportunities for disseminating litera- 
ture in foreign countries, provided sufficient 
funds were available for the cost of its transla- 
tion and publication. 


IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


S the result of correspondence with the 
President of our Societies and the sug- 
gestions offered by him, Mrs. Stewart S. Neff of 
La Vega, Dominican Republic, has started very 
effective humane education work in that coun- 
try. Although leaving for America very soon 
after she received our plans, Mrs. Neff suc- 
ceeded in arousing the interest of the local 
bishop who preached a humane sermon and 
promised to call attention to the subject in his 
annual visit to all the churches in the diocese 
and to distribute copies of the “ Horse’s Prayer.” 
The editor of the local paper promised coopera- 
tion, and the superintendent of schools is to in- 
clude the ‘“‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals” in the school program. Dr. Morillo, 
a man of great influence in the country, has 
taken a keen interest in the work. We con- 
gratulate Mrs. Neff upon the rich promise of the 
results of her efforts. 


IN THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 


S in several previous summers, Mr. John 

Burke, prominent in the educational 
councils of his State, has been doing effective 
work for the American Humane Education 
Society in the mountain regions of Kentucky. 
Early in July he attended the three days’ ses- 
sions of a teachers’ institute at Louisa, where 
many teachers from the rural districts became 
interested in the Band of Mercy. Mr. Burke 
rode on horseback over the hills for five days, 
visiting schools in the backwoods and arousing 
much enthusiasm among both children and 
adults. Within two weeks he organized thirty- 
three Bands of Mercy in nineteen different 
villages and hamlets. At his request a liberal 
supply of copies of Our Dumb Animals, “The 
Horse’s Prayer,” ‘“‘Eulogy on the Dog,” and 
“‘How to Form Bands of Mercy,”’ together with 
Band of Mercy buttons, were forwarded for 
distribution at a teachers’ institute held in 
Prestonsburg during the week of August 6. 


NO LIVE BAIT FOR ANGLERS 


HE Editor of The American Angler sends 

us a clipping from Forest and Stream in which 
ten ‘“‘Best Ways to Hook Small Bait”’ are illus- 
trated and described. The processes include 
hooking minnows, frogs, chubs, small mice, etc., 
in the mouth. “This is downright cruelty,” 
writes the Angler editor. “No angler resorts to 
live bait in fresh water. Only the lowest type 
of common fisherman uses living things for bait.” 


M. PERINET AND “LIGUE DE BONTE” 


UR representative in Switzerland writes us 
that never has the need for Bands of 
Mercy in Europe been so great as at the present 
moment. He quotes from the Paris journals, 
which say that juvenile criminality is becoming 
a great social danger. 

In France the work was taken up some years 
ago by Mme. E. Simon, with the help of M. 
Duroc, director of schools, and the number of 
Bands in the schools of Paris has increased 
steadily. In France already there are 50,000 
members. In Italy the work goes on in spite 
of the war. In other countries where the need 
of this kind of work has been recognized, opera- 
tions have been stopped because of the war. 

Much of this crime among children is confined 
to those who have lost their fathers in the war 
and whose mothers are not able to control them. 
Here is where a “Ligue de Bonté”’ established 
in these towns and villages would have a great 
influence for good. 

M. Perinet also sends us the following copy of 
a letter received by him as the result of an article 
of his in Le Rappel, a prominent Paris newspaper: 


Monsieur: 


M. Le Senator Beauvisage, whose secretary 
I am, has asked me to notify you that your 
article “Ligue de Bonté,’’ which appeared in 
Le Rappel yesterday, has attracted his attention. 

M. Beauvisage is particularly interested in 
everything pertaining to education. He has 
made a study of all matters pertaining to this 
subject for many years, from the time he was 
first assistant to the Mayor of Lyons, and had, 
among his duties, charge of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

These “Ligues de Bonté” are an excellent 
means for working with the younger generations, 
giving the child new and nobler impulses. 

Unfortunately up till this time these “ Ligues” 
are not common everywhere, — there are only 
a few isolated workers, pioneers all the more 
deserving of reward. It is necessary to make 
known this means of action, to sustain it and 
encourage those who introduce it. 


M. le Senator begs you to be so kind as to send 
him a number of pamphlets, or printed matter 
of some kind, describing this work. He will 
distribute them among educators, especially 
among those institutions established for orphans 
caused by this war. 

Believe me, etc. 


There are few more devoted and faithful 
friends of humane education than M. Perinet. 


FROM A HUMANE CAMP 


ROM Mr. Edwin R. Weeks, honorary vice- 

president of the American Humane Educa- 

tion Society and president of the Kansas City 

(Missouri) Humane Society, in charge of the 

Humane Society Camp, we have received the fol- 

lowing about the children’s outing in the wild- 
woods near Kansas City: — 


S=R 
(SERVICES AND RicHTs ARE EqQuat) 


“You may be pleased to receive a line from 
the summer abode of seventy-five children and 
fifteen teachers—a little community where 
the Golden Rule is the rule of action, and where 
the universa] law expressed by the above equa- 
tion is scientifically applied to all surrounding 
forms of life — in fact, to all living things, both 
animal and vegetable.” 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE 

NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
WHAT earthly prize is like a Mother's love ? 
It is a golden link with Heaven above. 
Ay! Heaven itself shines in a Mother's face, 
E’en though a manger be her biding-place ! 
The gift of life unselfishly she gives 
And in her child and for her child she lives ; 
She wakes and watches while her darling sleeps; 
In sickness no one else such vigil keeps. 
She makes, and mends, and sacrifices health 
In spending her affection’s priceless wealth. 
Then for her child’s good she will let him go 
Far from her— though it fill her heart with woe, 
So he may fil him for a great career; 
Will wait alone while year runs into year, 
Knowing full well how much of joy she misses, 
Hungry to see him, thirsty for his kisses, 
While only dreams her yearning satisfy ; 
Heroic, patient, stifling sob and sigh ; 
Rejoicing when a tender missive tells 
Of foreign scenes or Art’s seductive spells — 
So little for the all she gives to him. 
Yet tears of humble pride her eyes will dim 
And eager hopes her gentle bosom swell ; 
She knows that she has done her duty well ; 
And then at last he comes : —’tis her reward. 
Her heart thrills with Love’s satisfying chord :— 
She sees his shining eyes; she hears his voice ; 
His arms around her make her soul rejoice. 
The Present atones for weary parting borne, 
For so much of life’s joyance from her torn. 
How gladly she forgets the dreary past! 
The Mother holds her loving son at last! 


SUCCESSFUL ESSAY CONTEST 
JESSIE E. TURNER 


IVE hundred original papers on ‘‘ Kindness 


to Animals” were submitted by white 
and Negro school children of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, as result of a contest arranged by 
the local Humane Society. Mrs. Richard 
Hardy, president, had secured a schedule of 
prizes to reach each grade from the first year 
grammar school through the Junior High school. 
Papers were limited to 500 words. 

Twenty-two schools took part, nine county 
schools with 311 contestants; nine city schools 
for white children with 159 contestants; and 
four Negro schools with 30 contestants. Eight 
$5 gold pieces were awarded for the best articles, 
smaller cash prizes for the second best. In all, 
the sum of $43.50 was given. Books formed 
other prizes, and in one school one dollar was 
the trophy won by a fifth-grade twelve-year-old 
girl who wrote the largest number of names of 
animals in five minutes. Another school did 
only Audubon work and won a prize for the 
best paper on birds. 

The grand prize was a $35 picture awarded 
the school from which came the story adjudged 
par excellence. This picture, which remains 
the property of the school, bears a brass plate 
giving the name of the boy student winner, the 
school, date and contest. 

A number of citizens interested in promoting 
education along lines of humane treatment of 
dumb animals supplied the prize money and 
gifts. The contest has become an annual 
event. 

Other work of the Chattanooga Society has 
included a work-horse parade, summer vacations 
secured for tired dray animals, observance of 
Humane Sunday in the churches, and a series 
of stereopticon lectures. 


The Annual Convention of the American 


Humane Association will be held at Providence, 
R.I., October 15 to 18. 


IS A CAT PROPERTY? 


E are indebted to Mr. John S. Ritenour, 
secretary and superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, Pitts- 
burgh, for the following opinion, from the office 
of the Attorney General of Pennsylvania, 
written under date of June 27, 1917: — 


Sir: — This Department is in receipt of your 
letter of the 23rd instant in which you ask — 
‘Might I inquire of you if a cat is property?” 

While it is not the practice of this Depart- 
ment to give opinions to others than officials of 
the State government, the fact that this ques- 
tion has doubtless arisen in the minds of many 
law-abiding citizens of the Commonwealth, 
and for fear that it might become the subject of 
State-wide discussion, is deemed sufficient reason 
for departing from the rule in this instance. 

The Century Dictionary gives as definitions 
for “tat: ” 

(1) “A digitigrade, carnivorous quadruped of 
the family Felidee;” 

(2) “A gossipy, meddlesome woman given to 
scandal and intrigue.” 

As property contemplates a possible claim of 
ownership, and such would improbably attach 
to the latter, we assume the cat to which you 
refer is that embraced within the first definition. 

The novelty of your inquiry has been such as 
impelled us to thoroughly examine and consider 
the question raised. The most exhaustive 
search has disclosed but one State in which the 
cat is dignified with one of the attributes of 
property, namely, value. 

In Ford vs. Glennon, 49 All. 189, 74 Conn. 6, 
it was held: 

“A cat which is kept as a household pet may 
properly be considered a thing of value. It 
ministers to the pleasure of its owner and serves 
ob vitie solatium.” 

The other States, including Pennsylvania, in 
listing objects which may properly be termed 
property, have been uniform in their omission 
of a cat. In their list they have included bees 
(when not in a wild state), deer (wild or other- 
wise), dogs, and even dead bodies. While dead 
bodies have in some States been denied the 
status of property, in Gray vs. State, 114 S.W. 
638, a dead body was held to be “quasi prop- 
erty.” We cannot, however, find that the cat 
is included even within this twilight zone. 

The common law took no cognizance of the 
“‘cat’”’; the obsolete writ of “catallis redendis”’ 
having no reference to the subject. 

While Corpus Juris, Vol. 3, page 16, holds — 

“In animals domite nature — tame animals 
— aman may have as absolute a property as in 
any inanimate things,’ — 
it is only the modern decisions which have con- 
sidered dogs as property. 


Blackstone declares that property in a dog is 
base property; Graham vs. Smith, 28 S. E. 225. 
The development of Blackstone’s definition 
might properly be that property in a cat is 
tenor falsetto property. The ordinary experience 
of mankind, however, would be more apt to 
characterize a cat as a “tort.” 

See Merrill vs. City of St. Louis. 83 No. 244, in 
which it is stated “‘a nuisance is a tort,” and as 
such nuisance its proper grade would be “nui- 
sance per se,” which is defined to be “such 
thing as is a nuisance at all times, under all 
circumstances, irrespective of location or sur- 
roundings.” Rundley vs. Harrison, 26 Southern 
294. 

The query might present itself as to whether 
or not one of the ingredients of a cat, to wit, 
catgut, being an article of commercial value, 
and therefore property, the cat itself could not 
be placed in that category on the theory that a 
part is embraced within the whole. The Fed- 
eral courts, however, have taken notice that 
commercial catgut, instead of coming from a 
cat, is prepared from the small intestine of a 
sheep. Davies, Turner § Co. vs. U. S. 115 
Federal 232. 

In the doctrine of property ralione soli, as 
applied to wild animals, where such animal 
voluntarily goes upon real property, its owner- 
ship becomes vested in the owner of such real 
property. Were this doctrine to be applied to 
cats, it is, of course, obvious that the ownership 
of a back-yard fence would carry with it a quali- 
fied or community property, or, as it were, a shift- 
ing title in the cats of that neighborhood. This 
doctrine, however, applying only to wild animals, 
is not applicable here. 

We cannot, however, disregard the fact that 
for reasons unfathomable to the ordinary mind, 
some cats, particularly of the Angora species, 
are given values by their owners and are an 
occasional subject of sale. The law lends itself 
to the affairs of people as the whims of society 
create new conditions and values, and we do 
not say that ultimately the courts may not, even 
in the face of an outraged public, catalogue a cat 
as property. This in spite of the fact that de 
minimis non curat lez. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Horace W. Davis, 
Deputy Attorney General 


IN SOUTHERN STATES 


UR representative in Richmond, Virginia, 

Mrs. E. L. Dixon, has aroused great en- 
thusiasm for the humane cause among the colored 
farmers, teachers, and church congregations 
throughout South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. From a recent report we learn 
that she addressed more than 500 farmers at 
White Oaks, South Carolina, receiving an 
unanimous invitation to return for another 
address in the autumn. She also spoke before 
a largely attended meeting in Charlotte, North 
Carolina; to 459 teachers representing fourteen 
States, at the Summer Normal at Hampton, 
Virginia, where every teacher signed the Band 
of Mercy pledge; to 146 teachers representing 
four States, at the Summer Normal at the 
Booker Washington school, Norfolk, Virginia; 
before 453 teachers at the Summer Normal at 
Petersburg, Virginia; and before 300 teachers 
at Union University, Richmond, Virginia. 
She also spoke at South Boston, Virginia, and 
Munroe, North Carolina, as well as in Cushaw 
County, South Carolina. This work among the 
colored people of these three States is most 
encouraging, especially as Mrs. Dixon is always 
royally received and urged to make a return 
engagement. 
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ANIMALS AND THE LAW 


OME people think that only those persons 

who belong to a humane society are ex- 
pected to report cases of cruelty to animals 
which they see or know about. This is a mis- 
take. Those who are not members, as well as 
those who are, should notify the nearest humane 
society or agent of such society, when they 
know of the abuse or suffering of any animal. 
All communications are confidential. 

If you know of a horse that is not properly 
taken care of, or is worked when lame or sore, 
you should report such fact to the nearest 
humane society. 

If you know of a dog, chained all the time 
without exercise, or one without food or water 
or proper shelter, you should likewise report 
such case to the humane society. 

Every intelligent person in the State who has 
reached the years of discretion should know the 
general law affecting animals. It is Chapter 
212, Section 70, Revised Laws of Massachusetts, 
as follows: — 


Whoever overdrives, overloads, drives 
when overloaded, overworks, tortures, tor- 
ments, deprives of necessary sustenance, 
cruelly beats, mutilates or kills an ani- 
mal, or causes or procures an animal to 
be so overdriven, overloaded, driven 
when overloaded, overworked, tortured, 
tormented, deprived of necessary suste- 
nance, cruelly beaten, mutilated or killed, 
and whoever, having the charge or cus- 
tody of an animal, either as owner or 
otherwise, inflicts unnecessary cruelty 
upon it, or unnecessarily fails to provide 
it with proper food, drink, shelter or pro- 
tection from the weather, and whoever 
as owner, possessor, or person having 
the charge or custody of an animal, cru- 
elly drives or works it when unfit for 
labor, or cruelly abandons it, or carries it 
or causes it to be carried in or upon a ve- 
hicle, or otherwise, in an unnecessarily 
cruel or inhuman manner, or knowingly 
and wilfully authorizes or permits it to be 
subjected to unnecessary torture, suffer- 
ing, or cruelty of any kind, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
one year or by a fine of not more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


WASN'T She Right? — The lesson in natural 
history had been about the rhinoceros, and the 
teacher wanted to know how well the lesson had 
been learned. ‘‘Now, name something,” she 
said, ‘that is very dangerous to get near to, 
and that has horns.” 

“*T know, teacher, I know!”’ called little Annie 
Jones. 

“Well, Annie, what is it ?”’ 

“An automobile.” 


WHY THE DOG SHOULD STAY 


IVE prominent people at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, took exceptions to an editorial 
against the dog which appeared in a local news- 
paper, and addressed the following vigorous 
protest to the editor, who printed the communi- 
cation in a subsequent issue: — 


To the Editor: 

Sir: As subscribers to your newspaper, will 
you kindly give us space to make a fervent and 
justified protest concerning the editorial on the 
dog in Tuesday’s paper? It says the dog “is a 
menace to the life and health of children, and 
should be banished from urban life.” If the 
writer were more familiar with the world’s litera- 
ture, or were a reader of other American news- 
papers, he would be possessed of countless stories 
of the heroic and unselfish protection the dog has 
rendered children in his care. In many families 
the dog is not only the beloved companion, but 
the sole nurse, the children have. 

The sheep industry of the world, and there- 
fore the production of wool, is largely dependent 
upon the dog. Arctic and antarctic discoveries 
have been achieved through the dog. Alaskan 
life and progress is largely carried on by the 
dog. Thousands of lives have been saved by 
the faithful dogs in the Alps and other moun- 
tains. Throughout the history of the advance 
of civilization, man’s best friend, the dog, has 
gone with him, helping in vital and intelligent 
ways, asking no reward except the divinest of all 
rewards — love, — which is amazingly lacking 
in your paper’s editorial. 

The war in Europe has given the dog a place 
in the sun which can never be taken from him. 
Be he animal or human, he has proven himself 
to have the divine in him, and civilized man will 
never forsake him now, nor forget his part, his 
masterly unselfish service, in the present gigantic 
struggle for the preservation of civilization. It 
is reported that one dog alone saved over 100 
lives. Amid all the excitement of war, under 
terrific hardships which drove human beings 
insane, the Red Cross dog has remained super- 
humanly cool and collected. Yet your writer 
would relegate the dog to “isolated districts,” 
and find him “absolutely out of place in cities 
and all crowded communities.”” Current events 
and statistics, to the contrary, would prove him 
markedly in place. 

Our hearts are filled with the thought of our 
boys going to the front. America is giving the 
flower of her manhood, as England and France 
have already given theirs, that the weak and 
voiceless shall have protection, that idealism 
shall not be extinguished. Our boys go forth 
to war that humanizing and civilizing virtues 
shall rule the earth. And when our boys fall 


wounded,— and among them may be a boy 
dear to the writer of your editorial — undoubt- 
edly it will be a Red Cross dog who will make the 
saving of their lives possible. 

And, is it wise, Mr. Editor, in a paper read 


A YARD OF POINTER PUPPIES 


by visitors to beautiful Atlantic City, to empha- 
size narrowness of soul so intolerant to the true 
American spirit? Is it wise to give visitors 
such an impression of the policy of the city? 
And is such an attitude fair to those of your 
subscribers who believe in love, kindness, and 
justice? 


THE DOG’S PART 


HE papers recently chronicled an incident 

which helps to explain why Ambrose 
Bierce’s classic denunciation of the dog fell on 
deaf ears, and why that animal retains his place 
in human affections, in spite of faults on both 
sides. A farmer was knocked down and badly 
gored by a vicious bull, when his shepherd dog 
heard the disturbance and charged to the rescue 
so furiously that the injured man was able to 
escape. There was a time when such an occur- 
rence was ell in the day’s work, and even now, 
probably neither man nor dog was surprised at 
it. The dog considers it his plain duty to face 
any odds in defense of his master, and the mas- 
ter, if he is not the less admirable brute of the 
two, feels an equal obligation to care for his 
dog. It does not matter that few human beings 
need to be rescued from a bull, or that few 
canines are equal to such a task. The relation 
between them is hereditary, instinctive, deeper 
seated than any ordinary process of reasoning 
—as every police magistrate knows. Your 
neighbor may forgive you for killing his chickens 
or even for striking him, but never for injuring 
his dog. — Chicago Journal 


SPIDERS PREFER DRY LAND 


TOOK a large spider from his web under 

the basement of a mill, put him on a chip, 
and set him afloat on the quiet waters of the 
pond. He walked all about the sides of his bark, 
surveying the situation very carefully, and when 
the fact that he was really afloat and about a 
yard from shore seemed to be fully compre- 
hended, he looked out for the nearest land. 

This point fairly settled upon, he immediately 
began to cast a web for it. He threw it as far 
as possible in the air, and with the wind. It soon 
reached the shore, and made fast to the spires of 
grass. Then he turned himself about, and in 
true sailor fashion began to haul in hand over 
hand on his cable. Carefully he drew upon it 
until his bark began to move toward the shore. 
As it moved the faster, he the faster drew upon 
it to keep his hawser taut and from touching the 
water. Very soon he reached the shore, and, 
quickly leaping to terra firma, he sped his way 
homeward. 

Thinking that he might be a special expert, 
and an exception in that line of boatmanship to 
the rest of his companions, I tried several of them. 
They all came to shore in like manner. 

— Virginia Pilot 


Be kind to animals every day. 
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MY LADDIE 
GEORGIE PUTNAM PRESTON 


THE dearest little friend hae I, 
Sae weel I lo’e him too — 
And if he is na true to me 
TI dinna what I’ ll do. 
He’s a wee bit o’ a doggie 
With eyes sae saft and brown, 
I wadna gie my Laddie dear 
For ony dog in town. 


I am fairly daft aboot him 
And miss him when awa;’ 
I dinna ken what I would gie 
To shake that little paw. 
He is a guid and faithful “‘ Lad,” 
A friend when ithers fail, 
He tells me mony a story 
A waggin’ o’ his tail. 


His ears are lang and silky, 
His fur is saft and black; 
I ken we'll hae a jolly time 
At hame — when I gae back, 
His little nose sae cold and moist 
He'll rub against my hand ; 
Nae ither dog wad fill his place 
Ina@ this wide, wide land. 


When I gae oot and leave him hame 
He watches all who pass, 

Oh Laddie is sae sad — until 
He sees me through the glass ; 

Then gin he canna get outside 
He'll tear aboot the house 

And cry, “* Woof-woof,” then bide a wee, 
As quiet as a mouse. 


Though mony days since last I saw 
That bonnie little face — 

For Auld Lang Syne”’ he'll nae forget, 
Will greet me ony place. 

And while I ken he’s happy 
At the Maples on the farm, 

I dinna think it wrong to pray, 
“God keep him frae all harm.” 


THE Frenchman did not like the look of the 
barking dog barring his way. 
“Tt’s all right,”’ said his host, “don’t you know 
the proverb: ‘Barking dogs don’t bite’ ?” 
““Ah, yes,” said the Frenchman, “I know ze 
proverbe, you know ze proverbe; but ze dog — 
does he know ze proverbe >” 


WHAT a beautiful dog, Miss Ethel!” ex- 
claimed her bashful admirer. ‘Is he affection- 
ate?” “Is he affectionate?” she asked archly. 
“Indeed he is! Here, Bruno! Come, good 
doggie, and show Charlie Smith how to kiss 


” 


me. — Answers 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


NE day, at an Irish seaport, a terrible fight 
was taking place on the pier between a 
Newfoundland dog and a mastiff, when suddenly 
both fell into the sea below. The Newfound- 
land, of course, did not mind this mishap and 
at once swam to the shore without any difficulty. 
As soon as he landed, he looked around and 
saw the mastiff, who could not swim, being 
quickly carried out to sea. The noble dog, 
instead of rejoicing over his enemy’s misfortune, 
plunged into the water, took the drowning 
creature by the collar, and keeping his head 
above water, towed him safely to shore. After 
this the dogs were known to be the best of 
friends and never to quarrel again. 


The Fox by L. E. EUBANKS 


OUGH the red fox is now the most com- 

mon in the United States, he is not the 
only one, by any means. Years ago the gray 
fox was the common kind, but he was gradually 
pushed farther and farther north by his red 
brother. The black fox is less common, though 
as a matter of fact the beautiful silver fox is a 
black one whose coat is tinged with gray. The 
blue fox is found on the arctic coasts. In mid- 
winter he is pure white, carrying one of the most 
beautiful coats to be found. In summer he is 
brown; and the term “blue” really comes from 
the color of his under fur. Only one thing spoils 
the coat of the arctic fox; when he lies on the ice 
for his sun bath, the bodily warmth melts the 


NO BARRIER IS TOO HIGH FOR THE 


ice, which freezes again and holds the long hair. 
When the animal rises, portions are torn out. 
You may be assured that fur-farmers guard 
against such depilation, and for this reason the 
arctic fox is one animal that is more beautiful 
— if less healthy — in captivity. 

The fox lives in burrows. He is an expert 
digger, though ‘“‘foxy” enough to save himself 
work when he can rout a rabbit or badger from 
itshome. The female, called vixen, is a motherly 
creature. She brings forth a litter of from five 
to eight cubs in April, and sticks to them faith- 
fully till they can shift for themselves. Danger 
to her family is one thing that makes a fox fight 
like a lion. Ordinarily, she prefers to play 
dead or resort to some other stratagem, but the 
intruder that threatens her little ones is in for 
a desperate battle. 

The cubs reach maturity at about eighteen 
months of age, and live some twelve or fourteen 
years. The new-born cubs are slaty-gray in 
color, and decidedly playful and clever in dis- 
position. They will assemble at the door of 


the home burrow — on the front porch, as it 
were — and have “barrels of fun” chasing each 
other. One alone amuses himself by running 
after his own tail. They early develop good 
running power. The kit fox, a little fellow 
only about twenty inches long, is marvelously 
swift. Ordinarily, a fox, like a coyote, is handi- 
capped in running by his long, bushy tail. But 
he is grateful for it at bedtime, when he uses it 
as a muffler for his feet. 

Foxes are very hardy. They hunt all winter, 
principally by night, living on birds, frogs, 
squirrels, mice and insects. Though certain 
fruits and vegetable matter are eaten, the fox 
prefers flesh. He readily consumes tainted meat 


Courtesy of The Beacon 


AGILE FOX 


— even seems to prefer it; but you cannot get a 
fox to eat any bird of prey. This has been ob- 
served alike by hunters and naturalists. 

The fox is not easily domesticated. He is not 
so much like a dog as is commonly supposed. 
However, the statement that a fox cannot be 
tamed has no basis in fact. I personally knew 
of one instance. A rancher was establishing his 
home in a very lonely part of Ontario, Canada. 
Every night a pack of wild red foxes congre- 
gated at the rear of his house and fought over 
whatever scraps of food they found. The 
gentleman’s wife became interested, and tried 
an experiment by placing food for the animals. 
Every day she left it nearer the house, and 
gradually induced one fox to eat out of her hand 
while she petted him. The others stood at a 
safe distance and barked. This particular one 
became so tame that he would follow the woman 
wherever she went, and submit to petting most 
any time. It is claimed that foxes which have 
been tamed from birth never emit their char- 
acteristic odor except under great excitement. 
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A MOTHERLESS FAWN 


ECENTLY a deer 

which was being chased 
by dogs came into the farm- 
yard of H. C. Tatro of Nes- 
kowin, Oregon. Arthur Tatro 
discovered her and also saw 
that she had a broken leg and 
was about exhausted. Being 
of a humane nature, he im- 
mediately shot her. On 
opening her he found two 
well-developed fawns, and did 
everything possible to save 
them and finally succeeded 
in saving one. He purchased 
a nursing bottle and the first 
day all the milk it would take 
was two tablespoonfuls at a 
feeding, but now, at the age 
of a month, it takes a quart. 
In the picture it is shown, at 
one month, with two of its 
many admirers. 


MONTH-OLD ORPHAN FAWN 


Band of Mercy Memories noysrapr 


OMETIMES the experiences of one’s child- 

hood linger in the memory with an ap- 
parently elastic facility and with a wonderfully 
fine effect. That is what has happened in re- 
gard to a rather unusual episode of my own 
early school-days, and the more time passes, the 
more grateful am I to a certain teacher who first 
taught us boys and girls a love for dumb ani- 
mals through the organization of a small humane 
society. 

It was not a hard task at all for this energetic 
young teacher to get us all interested in the 
subject. First of all came a meeting in which 
the idea was generally discussed and over- 
whelmingly approved; then came the organiza- 
tion of the society itself with the election of 
officers and the drawing-up of a constitution. 
As we were nearly all youngsters of not more 
than a dozen years’ standing, no one can begin 
to estimate the novel effect of our first contact 
with parliamentary forms of meeting. And yet 
today I realize what an instructive and bene- 
fical experience this was for all us youthful 
Websters. In my own case certainly I learned 
more about how a meeting should be carried on 
from this single society of my childhood than 
from all the other meetings and societies I have 
attended since. 

Once the society had been started, however, 
the interest in it increased. The meetings were 
held regularly every Friday afternoon, and 
frequently enough they took the form of nature 
discussions. Every pupil was ready to con- 
tribute to the interest of the meeting with stories 
from his or her own personal experience with 
animals, both wild and domestic, and with so 
much enthusiasm it is no wonder hardly a 
meeting passed but that we all had many valu- 
able facts to tuck away in our minds for reference 
in later life. 

Once, I remember, we got into a lively debate 
over the question “Can animals think for them- 
selves?”’ I call it a lively debate, and it surely 
was one for the teacher, for she had to support 
the negative against her whole class-room. 
What she had read in some cold-blooded scientific 
work counted little beside the personal ex- 
periences of nearly thirty keenly observant 
young scholars; there was hardly one of us but 


that had half-a-dozen anecdotes to offer to 
show absolutely beyond refutation that animals 
could think. 

But the interest on this occasion was nothing 
compared to that at a later meeting where 
pupils and teacher were at white heat because 
a few days before a brutal teamster in the village 
had driven his horse to death hauling heavy 
loads of ice. Of course our society was in no 
position to take action on the matter, and in a 
small town where there is more or less laxness 
of legal discipline a crime like this is often passed 
by in silence. But I am sure if the brute of a 
driver had been in a position where our humane 
society could have had its way with him that 
Friday afternoon, I would not have risked very 
much on his skin, thick and insensitive as the 
latter must have been. 

“So the driver went free and your humane 
society never accomplished anything after all,” 
the cynic will say, and to all appearances on the 
surface he might be right. But never in the 
world was a statememt more false than that. 
Whenever I am tempted to think that possibly 
there might be a minute grain of truth in the 
cynic’s words, I have only to recall the profound 
effect the reading of John Boyle O’Reilly’s 
poem on the death of the draft horse in harness 
made on our large reading-class. One especially 
tender-hearted class-mate — one of the finest, 
manliest chaps I know today, too — had all he 
could do to keep back tears. Fond impressions 
of our childhood! How they linger with us! 
Only the other day, as I was riding down River- 
side Drive here in New York, our bus passed a 
dead horse lying full length in the equestrian’s 
path, and now, remembering the little old humane 
society of my early boyhood, I know why the 
sight filled me with profound pity. Surely that 
young teacher never dreamed the noble work 
she was doing when she organized that small 
society. All her old pupils are grown-up 
scholars now, but not one of them, I am certain, 
will be guilty of any inhumanity toward a dumb 
creature during the rest of his life. 


Over 4,000,000 members have been enrolled 
in Bands of Mercy. These “‘ Humane Societies ” 
are pledged to try to protect all living creatures, 


The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. M 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Forty new Bands of Mercy were reported in 
July. Of these 33 were in Kentucky; three in 
Washington; and one each in Tennessee, 
Florida, Texas, and California. 


Bands in Kentucky 
Adams: Sunshine. 
Adeline: Sulphur Spring. 
Auxier: Washington; Lincoln; Morning Glory. 
Barnetts Creek: Green Valley. 
Blaine: Red. White and Blue; Columbia; Wild Cherry; 
Laurel; Banner. 
Cadmus: Green Valley 
Cherokee: True Blue; Red Bird 
Cordell: Rose, Evergreen. 
Dennis: Dove. 
Ellen: Cordell; Watterson; Elm Grove; Brushy Creek. 
Hicksville: Olioville. 
= Golden Rule; Whippoorwill. 
ean: Whittier. 
Louisa: Friendship; Burke; Summer. 
M : True Heart. 
Offutt: River. 
Webbville: Robin; Bob White. 
Winifred: American. 


Kyles Ford, Tennessee: Children’s. 

Monticello, Florida: Monticello. 

Rice, Texas: Hopewell Baptist Church. 

East Auburn, California: Junior. 

Kent, Washington: Kent. 

Tacoma, Washington: East Side Friends’ Church, 2. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 109,567 


CASH PRIZES OFFERED 


For New “Be Kind to Animals” Bands in 
Orphan Homes, Schools of Correction, etc. 


HE American Humane Education Society 

offers cash prizes, amounting to $37.50, 
for the four new Bands of Mercy which report 
the largest number of new members, in Orphan 
Homes, Schools of Correction, Reformatories, 
and similar institutions for children, the regular 
week-day and Sunday schools not being eligible 
in this contest. 

The Bands so formed and reported must be 
named “Be Kind to Animals” Bands of Mercy, 
and that motto shall be as conspicuously used 
as possible on blackboard or wall, by means of 
pennants, pins, or any original idea to attract 
the member’s eye to the words, ““Be Kind to 
Animals.” 

To the Band having the largest number of 
new members we will give $15 in cash. 

To the second largest Band, $10 in cash. 

To the third largest Band, $7.50 in cash. 

To the fourth largest Band, $5 in cash. 

All entries must be received not later than 
December 15, 1917, when the contest will close. 
The prizes will be delivered to the individuals 
who report the Bands, in time to be used as 
Christmas presents for the members, or to be 
expended in any manner the winners may desire. 
Address, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood “Avenue, Back Bay Station, 
Boston, Mass., where full information about or- 
ganizing Bands of Mercy, and the history of the 
movement, may be obtained free. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


WHY IT PAYS TO BE KIND TO THE LLAMA 


HE llamas are sometimes spoken of as “the American 
camels.” They are, in fact, more like the sheep in looks, 
smaller than the camel, without humps on their backs, and 
woolly-haired. Like the camel, however, the llama has long 
legs and neck and has been trained to carry heavy loads or packs 
upon its back. 


THE “CAMELS” OF SOUTH AMERICA 


In South America, in those mountainous regions where travel 
is so difficult and dangerous, these slow but sure-footed animals 
carry the gold and silver from the mines down to the seacoast 
towns. In a long single file they will pick their way over the 
highest passes and along the towering precipices, seldom losing 
their footing on the rocky and uneven paths. Each will carry 
about a hundred pounds weight and a greater burden must not 
be put upon him, for the sturdy little animal will lie down and 
no amount of whipping or harsh urging will induce him to con- 
tinue his journey until his load is made lighter. 

Llamas have a strange habit or way of showing their resent- 
ment to overloading, ill-treatment, or annoyance; not only will 
they promptly refuse to work any longer, but will spit upon 
their master or other person that comes into their presence. 

The true llama is not over four feet tall. His woolly fleece, 
not unlike that of sheep, together with that of his cousins, the 
alpaca and vicuna, is made into the very finest of cloth. So 
you see that the llama is a very useful animal and will do his 
best work for man only when he is treated kindly and con- 
siderately. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN LEARNED 


DON’T want to wear my rubbers!” Ethel grumbled. 
““Why-ee!”’ said grandpa. ‘The duck puts its little red 

rubbers on when it walks in the soft, cold mud.” 

“T don’t want to practise my music!” complained May. 

“Why-ee!” said grandpa. “The locust has worked hard at 
the scales ever since it was old enough to know how. Now it 
can sing from low z to high z and back again without an uneven 
note.” 

“T don’t want to stop to wash my hands,” said Ned. 

“Why-ee,” said grandpa. “The ant stops and cleans up when- 


ever it gets soiled. Its feet are covered with hairs that make 
them a good brush, and it lets not a bit of dust stay on its body.” 

“T don’t want to help in the garden!”’ and Ray pouted. 

*““Why-ee!” said grandpa. “The worm helps Tom every 
day, for as it crawls along, it turns the bit of dirt over and over 
with the queer little hooks on its body, and that keeps the ground 
nice and soft.” 

“T don’t want to fill the wood-box full of wood,” declared Ted. 

‘““Why-ee!” said grandpa. ‘The bumblebee goes steadily 
from one blossom to another, and never stops until its honey 
bags are quite full of honey.” 

**T don’t want to take this note to the village,” said Jack. 

“Why-ee!” said grandpa. “The pigeon carries messages 
for a long, long way; they are tied beneath its strong wings.” 

And what do you suppose those little children did? 

They sat right down beside the lilac bush, and promised each 
other that they would not grumble any more; they were so 
much ashamed to find that the duck and the locust, the ant 
and the worm, the bumblebee and the pigeon were all better 
natured than they. — GERTRUDE W. FIELDER, in the Youths’ 
Companion. 


PITY POOR PUSS 


Kitten: 
O mother, I’m hungry, and thirsty, and sad, 


My sides sink so emplily in; 
I hardly remember the last meal I had, 
And soon I’ll be dreadfully thin. 


I thought that he loved me — that dear little boy, 
Who played with and squeezed me so tight, 
But a holiday long he has gone to enjoy, 
He’s gone — and forgotten me quile. 


Mother: 


My baby, my kitty, I’m hungry as well, 
Ive searched all in vain for a meal; 

I wish, oh, I wish, that I knew how to tell 
Those people of mine how I feel. 


I’m sure they'd be sorry, I’m sure they would care, 
It’s only that they didn’t think, 

Or they'd have provided, that somehow, somewhere, 
We'd something to eat and to drink. 


— Young Soldier 


FALL HOUSE CLEANING 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P.C.A., 
FOR JULY, 1917 


People who give their time, influence or money to further 
any animal society’s work will NEVER feel the sting of 
ingratitude, but will ALWA YS feel the animals’ gratitude 
and be remembered in this life and afterwards by friends of 
animals, when ALL others have forgotten them. 


Bequest of $1019.33 from Mrs. Carrie E. Greene ef 
Springfield. 


Members and Donors 


“a E. L., $100; sundry donations, $12.86; Mrs. H. W. 
-» $10; E. 8. W., $10; Miss M. L. W., $10; Mrs. G. R.S., 
'W.M. Jr., $10; M.F., $10; S. D., $10: 
, $10; Mrs. A. C. W , $3; Mrs. J. H , $2. 50, and 
for tag ‘Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, Sk dona- 
tions, $21.41; Miss A. L. M., $4.32; C ,$3; H.O.P., 
$2.20; Rev. P. J. W., $1.90; E. S. $1.70. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Miss J. G., S. W. P., H. F. T., Miss E. P. F., Mrs. S. A., 
P.8., Miss A. E. B., Mrs. H. G., Mrs. 
FH. B., Mrs. SE. C C., ELE. L. H. 8 
‘Bunnie”’ by E. F. C. &Co., and, for the An; xii 
Memorial Animal Hospital, F.C. B. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Miss M. E., , Mr. and Mrs. C. G. P., 
rs. G. A. B., C. V , Dr. C. T. W., Rev. J. EE, 
., Miss C. P. Mis McL., Mrs. E. S. L., 
. B., H.J.1.C. M. B. Co., and, for the Angell 
ia al Hospital, Mrs. L. x E; Mrs. C. C. C. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. M. E. K., 


For Army and Other Horse Relief 


a A. de C., $100; Mrs. M. H. B., $100; Mrs L. N. 
., $100; from friends in ga Pa., $55. 50; a friend, 
; Miss A. F. H., $25; Mrs. J. H. S., $25; Mrs. C. P.. 
; Mrs. F. C. O. P., $20; a friend, $20; Miss E. G. H., 
; Miss E. H. B., $20; _ F. P. S., $20; Miss H. B. L., 
0; Miss E. F. M., $15; E. N. F., Jr., $15; Miss F. M. F., 

$14; B. B.C., $12; 'W. $12; Miss E. H., ‘in memory 
of Daisy,” $8; Mrs. G.H.S., $7; Mrs. S. F. W.. $7; Mrs. 
J.S.M.,$7; Mrs J. H. M., $7; Mrs. A. M.C. B., $2.50. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. W. H. H., Mrs. E. Y. T., C. S. A., N. W. C., C. P., 
Mrs. J. M. H., Mrs. J. S., Mrs. C. A. H., Mrs. A. M. A., 
Miss S., Dr. E. C., Miss E. B. P., Dr. J. M. B., C. G. G., 
Mr. R., Mrs. A. i. B., J. S. G., Miss A. E., Mrs. E. S. A., 
Mrs. C. O. ne Mrs. B. E. T., Miss A. R. W., Mrs. E. P. T., 
Miss A. E. G., Mrs. M. E. B., J. F. H., Mrs. H. I. W., Mrs. 
F. M. H., R. "F. F., Cash, T. T., Mrs. C. B., Mrs. A., L. 
D. A., Miss J. M. C, J. F. H., F. W., M. J. H., and, for the 
Angell Memorial Animal Ho spital, Mrs. M. C., F. H. B., 
Miss H. B., Mrs. A. D., for Lona; Miss E. A. L., L. W. H., 

Mrs. E. R., F. J. H., Master F. B. 


Mrs. H. 8S. T., Mrs. H. F. V., Miss H. M., G. R. ae {rs. 
W. D. F., Mrs. M. K. L., Miss A. M., Miss D. N. ie J. G. 
C., Miss M. D. G. R. S., Mrs. R H., Miss 
Mrs. C. B. N., F. H. B., Miss M. A. B., Miss M. C. B., 
Mrs. B. L. Y., I. A., Mrs. a L. L., M. G. E., Miss K. A. B., 
Miss A. M. F., Mrs. W. B. Mrs. D. M. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Miss M. H., Miss J. G., Miss A. P. J., Dr. W. M. K., 
Miss I. H. D., *B. D. & Co., L. F. B., Mrs. D. W. E., Miss 
M. W.S. = H. S., Miss M. L. W , Mrs. F. E. H. L., Mrs. 
F. S. L., r. J.C. W., Mrs. C. R. A., Miss E. R., Mrs. A. 
B. B., T. Miss C. F., Mrs. J. F. H., 
L., Miss E. F. M., Dr. E. C., Miss C. A "C.N.P. Mrs’ 
F.C. ae A. I. B., Miss M. H. S, Mrs. E. L. B., Miss 
Nis HL, Mee Miss N. B Mrs. H. G. P.. 


Miss A. C., Mrs. J. A. R., 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 


C. M. M. E. S., Miss L. L., Miss M. P. B., 
H. C. E. Jr., Mrs. A. P. W., Miss K. W. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. W. . Fn A. G., Mrs. A. G. C., Miss M. 
H. D., M L. F. H. “Mrs. M. A. 
Mrs. H. W 8, 8. C. Go. "A. A.C. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. F. H. W., M. T. G., A. P. F., Mrs. C. H. W., 
G. L., E. P., M. F. B., Mrs. B. H. S., Mrs. C. T. B, Mrs. 
A. E.H., Miss M. A. B., B. P. B., C. L. B., Mrs, W. A. 
Miss V. S. B., Mrs. A. H., Mrs. L. B. B., ‘* Dixie,” J. H. K 
P. T., Miss A. E. Miss H. We the Misses B. 

Interest and sundries, $523.93. Total, $3187.15. 


The American Humane Education Society, $750. 


Subscribers 
Joseph C. W wi 28; J. R., $9.75; 


5.50; Mrs. E. 25 AS. M. J., $2; $1.80; 
F. S., $1.20; J. B. F., RI $1.30, W 
$1.30; G. & Co., $1. 20; etn $1.20: Mrs. J. E $110 

ONE DOLLAR 

H. H. W., E. F. R., Mrs. J. N., J. R., . L. & Co. 
Mrs. W. G., B.S., M. L., H. J. A., M.A.N eS T. E. s., 
H. L. B., Mrs. F. 8S. S. F. S. B., Mrs. M. "C. W., A. M., 
E. M. C., Mrs. H. F T., F. H., Mrs. C. A. D., Mrs. A. S. L., 
J. L., C. R. C., V. R., Mrs. M_L. D., L. R., Mrs. E. P. B., 
Miss L.S., Mrs. L. R.,M. H. H., Mrs. E. J.G., Mrs. P. S. 
B., E. W. L., W. F. P., E. R., A. F. S., A. C. D., Mrs. C. 
W. L., W. H. B., W. C. D., Dr. O. G. A. B., J. M. K., Mrs. 
A. F.C., Mrs. R. P. B., A. S. 

All others, $4.65. Total, $104.28. 


Sales of publications, etc., $691.53. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR JULY, 1917 


Bequest of $508.38 from a Massachusetts friend. 


Subcribers 


Mrs. G. G. W., $100; a co-worker for the _tieeintion of 
humane literature, $66.61; S. N. S., E. R. Va., $30.80; 
Mrs. T. C., $22. 06; a Rhode Island friend, $7.13; E. F.S., 
$5; M. ‘A. , $4; M. G. M., $3.20; Miss M. P., $2. 65; 
Mrs. C. E. i P., $2 we N. S., $2; Miss V. R., 
Sani R. C., $1 1.50; , $1.25; M. O., $1.13; E. M. 

-» $1; Mrs. "J. H. G. Mise M. L., $1: R. L. D., $1 
pn sales, $15.22. 

Interest, $144.42. 


THE MASS. S.P.C.A. WATER WAGON 


From The Boston Post 


UNDREDS of horses whinnied a welcome 

when they saw Daniel Hart drive into 
town yesterday morning. ‘‘Dan” is just about 
the most popular man in equestrian circles in 
New England. Ask any work-horse. 

Dan is the driver of the water wagon sent out 
by the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals into the down-town 
district, where the cobblestones are the roughest, 
where the sun beats down the hottest, and the 
horses become the thirstiest under loads that 
seem much heavier than usual. 

Dan started out at 7 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing with 600 gallons of cool water, and before 
noon he had the big tank wagon drained. All 
through the hot afternoon he dispensed relief 
at his various stations, and by night had handed 
out nearly 1500 gallons of water. 

Dan starts out at Park Square, where he 
spends a half hour, and then journeys to the 
South Station, and from there to the corner of 
Congress Street and Atlantic Avenue, where he 
spends the same length of time. Several more 
stops are made on Atlantic Avenue, and then 
the water wagon enters the crowded market dis- 
trict, where the water is more popular than 
colored lemonade at circuses on July afternoons. 

From here Dan drives to Tremont Street and 
makes his last stop at Scollay Square, and then 
he does it all over again. 


THIS seems to be a very dangerous precipice,” 
remarked the tourist. “I wonuer that they 
have not put up a warning-board!”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ answered the guide, “it is dangerous. 
They kept a warning-board up for two years, 
but no one fell over, so it was taken down.” 


OUR DUMB AN?FMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 

Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to_us entitle the 

sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION popese 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 ranc 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Soci 
at these prices, postpaid. 
books) : — 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1916-May, 1917,... .cloth $1.25 
Humane Stamps, in colors ............... 15 cts. per 100 


About the Horse 


Don — His Resstestena, Willard A. Paul, M.D. 
274 RP. $1. 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 25 cents...... per 15 cts, 
What Constitutes Francis H. $2 25 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or, 3.00 ‘ 

The Horse — Trestnont of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60“ * 
Humane Education Leaflet, J 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow.. .40 “ “ 
Care of Horses 


(Titles in bold-face are 


The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ....... iio" 6S 
The = oe s Point of View, in Summer, post- 

“The Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c doz....... 2a" & 
Advice on Stable Management, card ......... im“ & 
The Checkrein, 8 pages ......... 


The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides) a 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) ... .35 “ “ 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.35; cloth, 62 cts ...... small 35 cts, 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 


The Dog — Its Care in Health and Disease ee ie 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4 .... 
What the Chained Dog Says ......... 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth. 25 cts.. ” ....-paper 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card 00 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ... “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ............. , 
The Air-gun and the Birds ................. K pe 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. 0 4 
About the Cat 

The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease .. $ “ 4 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 .......... “a 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve... 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c per doz...... 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow............ . pee 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts..............+. paper 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 25 cts...paper 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts 


paper 15 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp....... oo” = 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals... .40 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle...... 40° 
Hints on the Care of Cows 


Humane Education 
“‘Be Kind to Animals,” pennants (red or blue) each 15 cts. 


The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley..... cloth 25 cts. 
paper 12 cts. 

Friends and Liistpese (selections for school use), 
cloth 60 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations ............ aper 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc... . . cloth 75 cts. 


Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them F 
Humane Day Exercises for 1917 ............ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow.. “40 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty........ ae 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, Dr. Lef- 

Man the Animal’s 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley........ 25 
Outlines of Study in Humane Spp. im 


A Talk with the 2 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley 
telling how to organize humane societies with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals,” buttons............ 75 cts. per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground, with gilt letters and 
border, one cent each, 75 cents per 100. 


Badges, gold or silver finish, 8 cts. small..... ae 
15 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . .$3.00 per 100 
Songs of Happy Life (with music)............ each 40 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card............ .30 per 100 
How to Form Bands of 

Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy.......... 300 ¢.'" 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates. 
Special prices gn large orders to be shipped by freight or 
express. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, 


Back Bay Station, Boston 


a 
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